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AND THE Features 


LiBRARIES of late have not had the radio publicity that was agreeably frequent at an 
earlier time. Occasionally there are broadcasts that are useful and, we believe, effective. A 
good example was that given by Mr. Charles Nowell on the centenary celebrations on Sep- 
tember 2 of the Manchester Public Libraries. He told in a familiar conversational manner 
of the achievements of the past and the work now being done, with what seemed to this 
listener to be excellent effect, his voice being, like his manner, admirable for the microphone. 
Another useful, well balanced broadcast was that given on Oétober 8th on the Home Service 
programme by Mr. Daniel George on the National Central Library in which an outline of the 
part played in the library life of the country was put over with simplicity and, again, con- 
tidential familiarity. We hope the L.A. and others who can influence the matter will keep the 
advantages of radio still well in mind. There is also T.V. and what that may do for libraries, 


or reading in connection with the use of libraries. 
* * 


* * x * 


One faét that impresses the users of libraries is the frequency of staff-changes occurring 
at present. The interesting Annual Report of Thurrock for 1951-52 is typical in its statement; 
“As usual there is a fair number of entrants to and departures from the Staff to note”; in fact 
they were forty per cent of the whole! After six months’ absence from his library the visitor 
may fail to find a familiar face there. The instability of the times may account for this. It 
is quite possible that the exacting nature of our qualifications may be a factor seeing that a 


bank clerk (for example) is assured without paper qualifications a higher salary than any - 


uncertificated library worker can hope to get. Our hours seem very severe to young people 
in comparison with those worked elsewhere by their contemporaries, although we know 
them to be much shorter than they were twenty or less years ago. The relative figures of passes 
in the L.A. Entrance examination and in the Final reflect the situation in a way, as we showed 
last month. This is not all evil, although most librarians would like some permanence in the 
reliable core of their staff organization. The observant librarian sees that except in the largest 
libraries, and not always in them, those who change fairly frequently seem to get the higher 
posts. A well-known librarian writes to us : “If by thirty a ~an has not some definite prospect 
of becoming chief librarian in his own library, he should get out, even if he has to change his 
occupation. Otherwise, he is practically condemned to genteel poverty and limited, often 
very limited, scope.” To us this seems overstressed, but such a conviction may also be a 
cause of the changes being made. 
* * * * * * 

Library meetings between now and the end of the year include one of ASLIB at Friend’s 
House, Euston Road, when Mr. B. Agard Evans will tell what he would do if he had his own 
way with publishers. As a matter of fact, so far as the lay-out of books is concerned, publishers 
are in the hands of their production manager ; the prices they charge are controlled by paper 
manufacturers, printers’ costs, bookbinders’ wages and the need to keep a roof over them- 
selves ; and they sell books for which they think there is a market. We are often surprised 
at the risks they do take. But Mr. Evans may not be dealing with these problems, although 
it is difficult to see how he can avoid them. The Youth Seétion of the L.A. will hear on 
November 20 at Chaucer House this year’s L.A. medallist, Miss Cynthia Harnett, on “Holding 
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the Pass,” which is not a luminous title, but is sure to cover something good. November 27 
will see the Borough Librarian of Bethnal Green, Mr. Stanley Snaith, and Mr. W. Hudson 
giving to the A.A.L’s Greater London Division their views on library publicity. We should 
like to see our poet librarian a little more often at professional meetings. There will be a 
meeting of the Medical Section at Chaucer House, with Miss T. S. Moore on “Hospital 
Libraries” on December 12; and we note that on December 17 at the Edinburgh Central 
Library Mr. A. D. Mackie will discourse on how he uses the public library, a subject which 
seems trite but may allow the widest latitude for interest; every user of a library is, to use 
modern jargon, an individual universe. 


* * * * 


Our disappointment continues at the failure of the larger cities to recognize librarianship 
at its proper value and to give the chief librarian a salary comparable with that of the other 
principal officers with whom he has to work and with whom by education, professional 
Status and social standing he is unquestionably equal. The salary offered at Leicester, a city 
which should have attracted the most competent librarian available if only for the sake of its 
own good tradition, is about equivalent of £250 before the Act of 1919 was passed and in 
that day Leicester surely paid more than that. 


* * * * * * 


The Library of Congress has recently published the latest semi-annual issue (July- 
December, 1951) of the Motion Pictures and Filmstrips section of the Catalog of Copyright Entries. 
This issue lists some 1,200 theatrical and non-theatrical motion pictures and film strips copy- 
righted during the second half of 1951. The first section of Motion Pictures and Filmstrips 
gives the following data for each film: the date of release, size, colour, running time, credits, 
cast, literary source, descriptive note, and official copyright information. Another section 
lists the motion pictures for which the copyright was renewed during the period. The several 
indexes are designed to assist persons who want to buy films or to plan film programs and 
include a subject index to the non-theatrical films and selected film strips ; a list of films usable 
for television; and an alphabetical list of the copyright claimants, producing companies, 
sponsors, and authors represented in this issue. 


* * * * * * 


The Library of Congress has also published a list of more than 3,000 Russian abbreviations. 
Compiled by Dr. Alexander Rosenberg of the Library’s Reference Department, this selective 
list is designed to assist research workers who need authoritative interpretations of the 
abbreviations that appear in current Russian literature. Each abbreviation is accompanied by 
its complete expansion and a translation thereof. The list contains only abbreviations for 
which a full expansion has been found in original Soviet material. 


* * * * * * 


A Bibliography of Iran, issued by the Library of Congress, has been compiled by 
Mr. Hafez Farman of the Library’s General Reference and Bibliography Division staff. This 
work is the most recent issue in a series of area bibliographies, which include Korea, Indo- 
china, Manchuria, and the Arabian Peninsula. It provides information about literature basic 
to both historical and current studies of Iran and its earlier Persian civilization. The emphasis 
is ON present economic and social conditions, including such subjects as agriculture, opium, 
commerce and finance, oil, transportation and communications, anthropology, education, and 
medicine and health. References also are made to such other subjects as religion and missions, 
language and literature, and music. Mr. Farman’s knowledge of Iran, its people, and its 
language enabled him to compile a work that will contribute to the knowledge and the 
understanding of a country that is in the forefront of world attention today. 
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1 
Dr. Ernest A. Savage and His Memories 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 

“No avurosroGRaPny,” declares Dr. Savage, this book of many declarations. That raises a 
question in itself. Every book he has written, and the list lengthens and I hope is not yet 
by any means complete, seems to me to be in a way autobiographical. His Librarian and His 
Committee could be dramatised into a series of scenes entitled “Savage versus ——” and his 
delectable 4 Librarian Looks at Readers is surely of his own adventures with books and their 
borrowers. I find this projection of himself even in his Manual of Descriptive Annotation, 
over forty years old, a book which ought to be reprinted even in face of the faét that he himself 
declares in this new book that no annotated cataloguing, however well done, “takes the place 
of librarians apt at playing host” ; it is a good book. If then, the new book is not a formal 
autobiography, a progression of events with concurrent descriptions of men and things, 
and is rather a jumping backwards and forwards over a library life intensely enjoyed, con- 
sciously, and unconsciously sometimes, it is a work of truer self-revelation than more formal 
autobiographies are usually. 

I first heard, or rather read, of Savage at about the turn of the century, when he hed 
become sub-librarian at Croydon. He was then a critic of “the farce” of the Library Associa- 
tion examinations and in a sense has remained a critic ever since. I got to know him in person 
in May, 1904, when by some strange miracle I had been allowed to take his place at Croydon, 
he having risen to the upper house as Borough Librarian of Bromley in Kent. In my library 
at Bournemouth I had pi¢tured him as a dark-broad-browed, square-jawed, pugnacious 
person of undoubted promise ; 1 always create imaginary portraits in such fashion in spite 
of a life-time of utter error. Savage received the raw lad in his office on the upper floor of the 
old public library building ; he was already engaged on the plans for the new Carnegie 
library there. The man I saw was almost red-haired, moustached, several inches taller than 
myself, rather leonine, wearing studious dark glasses. Only about 26, he seemed amazingly 


older than myself. He was not yet happily settled in the new town; he missed the staff, the” 


contact daily with the mind of Jast, and then, to him as to me, extraordinary authority and 
freedom of thinking with which that chief invested his deputy, long before his contemporary 
chiefs were aware that such persons had souls of their own. Here he found himself restriéted 
by the limitations of a small town, a bad building, an untrained staff and a secondrate tradition, 
“where books were bought, secondhand if possible, out of the money in hand (if any) at the 
fiscal year’s end.” As he writes here, “What a haven of rest a library can be when the lack 
of Steady additions keeps readers away.” It proved of course to be his opportunity, although 
his Bromley sojourn was only two years’ long, for he got the new library to its opening 
Stage. I recall that he was a guest from Wallasey when it was opened by Andrew Carnegie, 
who had given it, in person in 1906 and, also, his disapproval of his successor’s variation of 
some of his arrangements ! However, to revert: we had a long, and for me, invaluable chat 
about Croydon and its library ways. I was warned that Jast would suddenly enquire what 
some member of the staff was doing at the moment he asked and was annoyed if his deputy 
did not know. There were other pieces of information and advice which I do not remember 
in detail but which were to be very serviceable. 

I had little personal contaét with him while he remained at Bromley, although I met 
him at the meetings of the L.A. at 20 Hanover Square. Jast showed me the proofs of his book 
on annotation which he wrote while at Bromley, and I greatly valued that book, as it gave 
definite form to the sort of work he and I had done at Croydon. I confess I was astonished when 
he left Bromley for Wallasey, but he has always declared that London had no great attraction 
for him ; but to go, with all his gifts, to a town practically unknown and a mere part of greater 
Liverpool, likely 1 heard to be absorbed by its powerful neighbour! What he did for 
Wallasey | had occasion to know later, for after he had “‘pipped me at the post” at Coventry, 
I again succeeded him, at Wallasey, where he had served for nine years, had organized and 
administered another Carnegie library, the Earlston Library, so well that he had become 


1Savage, Ernest A. A Librarian’s Memories : Portraits and Refleétions, cloth, demy 8vo, 1952, 180 pp. 
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one of the most popular of public officials and the library the borough’s favourite institution ; 
he left little for me to do ; indeed, his Committee impressed upon me that they hoped I would 
not change things. Seven years later we met as candidates at Edinburgh, competitors for the 
last time ; and the Library Committee there made the entirely right choice as the history of 
the city libraries as they now are bear witness. My purpose in all this, which may seem rather 
to exaggerate my own connections than to deal with our subject, is merely to indicate the kindly 
side of his character which not all his readers know. When I was appointed to Wallasey, 
Savage spent a whole day with me showing me the place and we visited the libraries and 
Liverpool and spent the evening at his home. | remember a brief look at his personal library ; 
it included much that is best, and the whole Cambridge History of English Literature was there. 
I wonder how many who read this have their own bought copy. Later, when I took over 
my duties, | found he had left a neat, comprehensive file marked “Successor,” which gave 
me much help; indeed, he had done everything possible to make my entry easy, even in his 
conversations with members of his committee, as repeated to me. 

His book opens with a picture of his native Croydon and his elementary schooling ; 
he had no advantages save the possession of a commonsensible, industrious father, who, 
although he disapproved of public libraries, was yet persuaded to vote for them by his boy’s 
other invaluable possession, his mother, when Croydon balloted on the adoption of the Acts. 
His boyhood was spent in a Croydon which he touches in for us as a place where there were 
more gardens than houses, a small friendly town, with nearby meadows starred with flowers 
in which he and other lads bathed as Nature clad them in the infant Wandle and were chased 
by Police-Constable Francis Tee, who afterwards became janitor at the library, and seemed to 
recall having met the sub-librarian from whom he now took instruétions, but could not 
remember in what connection. His first library was that of his Sunday School and his account 
of it is too good not to be read in the book. His first job was as a printers’ boy, from which 
work he rescued himself after a fisticuff encounter in the coke shed with a journeyman bully, 
by walking out and refusing to return. A job in the public library followed ; it was new then 
and a temporary affair consisting of two shops in North End not far from the Police Station 
of that time, the present fame of which rests upon the fact that some young bloods entered it 
under the noses of the constables and stole the station clock. The song “If you want to know 
the time, ask a policeman” was most unpopular in the Force afterwards. Crowded and meagre 
as the premises were, there were good books in it and Savage shows to what use he was able 
to put them. Followed a short, invaluable assistantship at Watford, under one of the most 
original men of his time, John Woolman, who taught him many things and coached him for 
London matric. This Savage took and inter-arts., but refused to continue to a degree because 
the study on top of his library work would Camage his sight, and because a non-teaching 
University (“‘as London was then”) could not, he thought, make a university man. The library 
became his university, as it does for all real librarians finally. Of other examinations, he gives 
a funny account of being the only candidate in what must have been the earliest L.A. exam. 
The outcome was that the L.A. returned his fee, acknowledged his success and “promptly 
sponged my name from their record.” This seems to have been his only experience of L.A. 
exams ; but let no one draw any conclusions from his abstention ! 

1898 found the lad back in Croydon as a branch librarian, and it was there that the 
young librarian, Jast, from Peterborough, found him, recognized his quality and, at the 
earliest possible moment, made him sub-librarian. For the more general librarian reader it 
is from this point that the interest of his Memories intensified ; for Jast was no ordinary man, 
in appearance, speech, the cast of his mind, his enthusiasms, likes and dislikes, his little 
idiosyncrasies of habit and his essential nobility of character. Savage shows these by very 
neatly seleéted samples which, in general, I can verify as for eleven years after the teller had 
departed I experienced them. The two men were utterly unlike in my view, but so closely 
linked by their common ideal that I feel sometimes that Savage resented the magnetic influence 
that Jast imposed upon him as later he did upon me. It comes out in various ways and, after 
admitting the immense value of this unusual man in his life, he makes the astounding State- 
ment that after J. D. Brown’s too early death Jast “became an argumentative cracker” which 
my own experience, at close quarters longer than his, contradiéts. However, two such 
individualists were bound to have divergencies ; and Jast once said to me, “The chief who 
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thinks his assistant should think like himself is a damned fool,” an attitude which may explain 
my own happiness with him. The picture of Croydon, its scenery and personages, conforms 
to my own, but he seems to have got against Henry Keatley Moore, whom I consider to have 
been the finest mind that ever served Croydon and who had possibly mellowed in my time ; 
anyway, he loved the libraries and was our best friend. 

These are the merest indications of what can be found in this book. His work for the 
Library Association was from its earlier stages gadfly and critical. It has always been so. 
From Wallasey he scourged us all ; he had some reason to ; but at Wallasey he not only made 
a living library service by living himself almost entirely in the library ; he somehow found time 
to write his O/d English Libraries, a work which shows not only his literary powers, but reveals 
a skill in research and a degree of scholarship which make it the more grevious that so delight- 
ful a work has been allowed to go out of print. 

Coventry felt his influence, but at Edinburgh all his powers found play. I knew the 
libraries there in pre-Savage days and all librarians know that he recreated them. The bestowal 
of the Doétorate upon him by the University of Edinburgh set the local and Scottish seal on 
a splendid service of about a quarter of a century. 

Many men have gone to make the Library Association but, after showing his critical 
powers in it for many years, he became the Honorary Secretary and then he came out con- 
Structively. He was faced with the conservative tradition ; it was Strong; it was embodied 
in Henry R. Tedder, its apparently perpetual chairman of Council and for more than a genera- 
tion the Association’s Honorary Treasurer, whose motto seemed to be “we are very com- 
fortable as we are,” although he did more for education and for the dignity of the Association 
than Savage, who regards him as a senile, grinning obstructionist, allows. When Savage 
dislikes folk he is uncompromising in expressing his sentiment or he simply leaves them out. 
His pictures are always selective, although | think he means to be fair at all times. Let that be 
as it may, he threw in his powers with those of Colonel J. M. Mitchell and it was his strategy 
and skill that brought the A.A.L., and the L.A., the S.L.A. and other library bodies into a unity. 
It was he who planned the gift from the Carnegie Trustees, Chaucer House, and gave it its. 
name ; he devised the appeal to members which paid for its furnishing. Naturally he became 
an Honorary Fellow—who deserved it more ?—and, inevitably our President. 

This is a book written with rare abandon and verve, an unrivalled contribution as I 
think to the history of our public library movement which suggests what a vivid book his 
history of the public library, projected but never written, would have been. Its trenchant, 
smiling, grim, witty, acerb, epigrammatic style is matched only by himself in a few of his 
earlier writings. Long as this note is, | have touched only upon a few of the things in a book 
which is the most original personal statement from a librarian that we possess. 


Dr. Edward Browne (1642-1708) as a Bibliophile 


By Joun L. THORNTON 
(Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College, London) 
EpwarpD Browne was born at Norwich in 1642, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Browne 
(1605-1682). Sir Thomas is remembered chiefly as the author of the immortal Re/igio medici, 
and as a man of insatiable curiosity in connection with matters scientific. He colleéted together 
a large library, and his reputation tends to obscure that of his son, who achieved several 
eminent positions in his profession as a physician. 

It is of interest to record something of Edward Browne’s early education, which has 
been described at length by Sir Norman Moore! as typical of that of the period. Edward 
attended Norwich Grammar School and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.B. 
in 1663. He was keenly interested in botany, and in dissecting animals. After graduation, 
he went to London in 1664, and attended the anatomical lectures of Dr. Christopher Terne 
(1620-1673) at Barber Surgeons Hall. Terne was also Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, and in 1672 Edward Browne married Terne’s daughter Henrietta. 

The year 1664 also saw Edward Browne making his first trip to the Continent. He went 
to Paris, taking particular interest in the hospitals and medical teachers, spending a month 
at Montpellier, and travelling to Padua via Rome and Venice. This visit to Paris was recorded 
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in a journal, which was preserved only in manuscript form until it was edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes in 1923.2 It contains two entries of bibliographical interest : 

“May 10. 1 went into the monastery of St. Victor, inhabited by Augustin friers. Their 
belongs to it a fine Church, pleasant gardens and Meadows, but above all it is famous for a 
library given by Buchetius, in which all people are permitted to study in three dayes in a week. 
The Bookes are set up orderly in Cases Defended with wire grates. At the upper end are 
two handsome large Giobes.” (p. 8.) 

“Juliet 4, Vendredy.—Dr. Downes, Mr. Abdy, and I went down the river to Chaliot 
and Bons-homme, where is a handsome monastery of the order of St. Francisco Paulo. Wee 
saw the Library and the fine garden. The Library keeper shew us the opticks of Nysseron, 
Maignan’s perspectives, and Mansenius Comment Geom. upon Genesis. Their Cloysters are 
Glassed and neatly painted upon the sides and top. Out of the library windowe at the upper 
end is a very fine prospect of Paris.” (p. 28.) 

Browne returned to England in 1665, and two years later was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was also awarded an M.D. by Oxford University. He resumed his wander- 
ings in 1668, travelling to Rotterdam from Yarmouth, and progressing through Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria and Hungary. He returned to England in 1669, and made a final 
trip to Cologne and the Low Countries in 1673. Two travel books from Edward Browne’s 
pen record these peregrinations, the first being entitled A brief account of some travels in Hungaria, 
Styria, Corinthia, Carniola, and Friuli. As also some observations on the gold, silver, copper, quick- 
silver mines, baths, and mineral waters in those parts ; with the figures of some habits and remarkable 
places. By Edward Browne, M.D. of the College of London, Fellow of the R. Society, and Physician 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. London, printed by 1.R. for Benj. Tooke, and are to be sold at the Sign 
of the Ship in St. Pauls Church-yard, 1673, [Keynes 509]. This was followed by .4” account of 
several travels through a great part of Germany ; in four journeys. 1. From Norwich to Colen. 11. From 
Colen to Vienna, with a particular description of that imperial city. 11. From Vienna to Hamburg. 
IV. From Colen to London. Wherein the mines, baths, and other curiosities of those parts are treated 
of. |ete.], 1677. [Keynes 510]. These two works were published together in 1685 and 1687, 
and there were also Dutch and German translations. The Trave/s in Hungary contains a descrip- 
tion of the library at Buda, with details of its subsequent history : 

“But the Hungarians may justly boast of early helps unto learning, and a very noble 
library, e.ected at Buda, by their King Matthias Corvinus, son of the famous Hunniades, 
about two hundred years ago ;_ consisting of some thousands of books, especially Greek and 
Latine manuscripts, not to be met with, or purchased elsewhere ; part whereof was dispersed 
into the Turkish dominions ; when Solyman surprized that city ; and a choice part thereof 
procured afterwards, for the Imperial Library, at Vienna, when Cuspianus was Keeper thereof, 
divers whereof are marked with the armes of Corvinus, a crow bearing a gold ring in his beak ; 
which with many succeeding additions, made by Busbequius, Wolfgangus, Lazius, Fugger, 
and others ; together with the choycest manuscripts, brought from the Ambrasian Library, 
near Inspruch, by the learned Petrus Lambecius, the present Library Keeper, make up the 
fourscore thousand volumes, now contained in the Emperours Library at Vienna, by the 
especial favour of which worthy person, I had the honour, not only to see many of the 
choycest and most specious thereof together with many noble rarities in that place; but to 
have any useful books unto my private lodgings. And at my coming away, he gave me a 
catalogue of some hundreds of alchymical manuscripts, which are in that Library, which | 
presented to the Royal Society, from him; with leave to have any of them brought into 
England, or to be transcribed at Vienna, if they pleased. And if the three most admirable 
brass Statua’s which were placed at the entrance of Corvinus his Palace in Buda, had not been 
carried away by Solyman, and cast into ordnance, at Constantinople ; it is not improbable 
they had been by this time at Vienna, about four hundred books, the reliques and refuse of 
the Library at Buda, were lately remaining there; where it was no easie matter, to have a 
sight of them ; yet so carelessly kept by the Turks, that wormes, mice and ratts were like to 
have the spoil thereof. But the fire at Buda in 1669, hath now consumed them all.” (pp. 15-16.) 


The second book of travels records Edward Browne’s experiences in Holland, Germany 
and Austria. At Utrecht he visited the English Church, where he notes : 
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“There is an old library belonging to this church, which containeth divers old books and 
manuscripts. A large Bible in six volumes, painted and gilded after a very ancient manner.” 
(p. 19.) 

When in Heidelburg, Browne recolleéts a bibrary that had previously been housed there, 
and which he had seen in the Vatican Library : 

“In the great church was kept the famous library, which, after the Spaniards had taken 
this town 1620, was carried to Rome, and added to the Vatican, where I saw it in the year 
1664, being placed upon one side of a very long gallery belonging to the Vatican library ; 
and the Duke of Urbin’s library placed on the other side, over-against it : both which made a 
notable addition to the Papal library.” (p. 53.) 

At Altdorft : 

“Dr. Wagenseyl, Professour of Law and History, brother to Captain Wagenseyl, who 
travelled with me from Heidelberg, invited us to lodge at his house, and shew’d me his 
library, and all his rarities and coyns, whereof he hath a good collection, having lived in most 
places of Europe, and speaks many languages well; he gave me a piece of the first mony 
that was coined in Germany. In the University library I saw a fair Hortus Eystetensis, and 
Youngerman’s collection of plants by his own hand.” (pp. 63-64.) 

Browne spent a considerable time at Vienna, making it his headquarters while he visited 
the neighbourhood. He became very friendly with Peter Lombeck, who had been appointed 
Librarian in 1662, and Browne records at some length the treasures he encountered there : 

“The worthy Petrus Lambecius his library keeper, and who is in great esteem with him, 
will usually find out some books for him which he conceiveth may be acceptable. While I was 
there he recommended a translation of Religio Medici unto him, wherewith the Emperour 
was exceedingly pleased, and spake very much of it unto Lambecius, insomuch that Lambecius 
asked me whether I knew the author, he being of my own name, and whether he were living : 
and when he understood my near relation to him, he became more kind and courteous than 
ever, and desired me to send him that book in the original English, which he would put into 
the Emperours Library: and presented me with a neat little Latin book, called Princeps in - 
Compendia, written by the Emperours father, Ferdinandus the third.” (p. 85.) 

‘““Among the many notable things in Vienna, the Imperial library is very remarkable. 
He who hath seen the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Vatican at Rome, would be much 
surprised to find such a notable one here, as may compare with them ; especially upon the 
extreme borders of the learned part of Europe. 

The number and nobleness of the books doth much exceed the receptacle or place which 
containeth them, as making no fair shew at the entrance, and somewhat wanting light. But as 
for the number and value of the books, they are of here that it yieldeth unto none, but rather 
excelleth any other library in Europe. There was a place designed for the building of a fit 
receptacle for them ; but, I know not how, a theatre for comedies is now built in that place. 

It is divided into eight chambers or rooms, which are so well filled, that many books are 
fain to lye upon the floor ; and the shelves stand so close, that there is but just room to pass 
between them. The manuscripts stand distinét from the printed books, according to their 
languages, being divided into six classes, theological, juridical, medical, philosophical, historical, 
philological. There can scarce be a more admirable collection than the manuscripts in part 
of the first chamber, of Hebrew, Syriack, Arabick, Turkish, Armenian, Ethiopick, and 
Chinese books. 

It was begun, at least the books began to be placed in this receptacle, by Maximilian the 
first, but hath been much encreased by succeeding Emperours, most of them, since Rodolphus 
the first, being much addiéted unto learning, there having been large accessions from many 
noble libraries, and most upon the cost of the Emperours. The choicest books in the famous 
library of Buda, of King Matthias Corvinus, son unto Huniades, are now in it. The notable 
library of Wolfgangus Lazius, who was library-keeper, was brought hither, and three thousand 
books of Johannes Sambucus are now in this respository. 

Augerius Busbequius, sometimes library-keeper hereof, added much unto it ; and in his 
two Turkish Embassies procured great number of noble Greek manuscripts at Constantinople, 
which are inscribed with his own hand, ‘Aug. de Busbeck. emit Constantinololi’. A great 
many were added from the library of the learned Johannes Cuspinianus, library keeper, and 
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counsellor unto the Emperour. The notable libraries and mathematical instruments of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, and Gassendus, were purchased for it. But the largest accession was made by 
the noble library of Count Fugger, which consisting of sixteen thousand volumes, was pur- 
chased by Ferdinand the third. Many were brought, some few years past, from the Ambrasian 
library at Inspruck, by the learned Petrus Lambecius, library keeper, historiographer, and 
counsellor unto the present Emperour: who hath also an excellent library which is like to 
be added unto the Imperial. He then reckoned the volumes in this great library to amount at 
least to fourscore thousand : and by this time that number may be increased, for he addech 
some yearly. And the number might almost be endless, if they would make use of their 
priviledge, for the Emperour hath a right to have two books of all that |are] printed in Germany. 

They have also a great advantage at Vienna, to acquire good manuscripts from the 
Turkish dominions, for the Emperour is obliged to have a resident with the Grand Signor 
wheresoever he moveth or ordereth him to be; even at the last fight of St. Godart, the 
Emperour’s resident was in the Turkish camp. And when | was at Larissa in Thessaly, the 
resident Signor di Casa Nova, was inquisitive after books to be found among the Greeks in 
monasteries and other places. And this Emperour, like his father, will spare no cost toward 
such acquiries. 

By the especial favour of my noble friend Lambecius, | went many times into this library, 
and he was so courteous as to let me have what books I desired unto my private lodging : 
and he would shew me divers books upon what subject I required, and offered me a sight of 
what books he thought rare and estimable ; and amongst others I could not but take notice of 
the following. 

A letter of the present Emperour of China, in the Chinese and Tartarian languages, unto 
the present Emperour of Germany, weaved in a very fine roll. 

Another old roll written in unknown letters, yet a little resembling the Greek. 

A book in the Runick language. 

A very fair manuscript of Ptolemy, with the maps drawn in colours. 

The oldest manuscript and true exemplar of Livie, in large letters, without distinétion 
of words or sentences, very uneasie to be read, a thousand years old, and brought, not many 
years since, from the library near Inspruck. 

An old fair Greek manuscript of Dioscorides, written eleven hundred years since, in 
very large letters, without distance of words, or accents, wherein all the plants are lively painted ; 
also the pictures of Dioscorides, Galen, Pamphilus, Cratevas, and other ancient physicians, 
bought of a Jew at Constantinople for an hundred ducats by Busbequius. 

A book of geometrical propositions demonstrated in the China language. 

Another fair one in the China tongue with pictures. 

A noble old Greek manuscript of the Book of Genesis, in large letters, without distance 
or accents, thirteen hundred years ago ; wherein are forty-eight pictures or draughts in minia- 
ture or water colours, much conducing to the knowledge of ancient habits, the manner of 
feasting, postures at meals, waiting of servants and musical instruments : wherein I could not 
but take notice of the golden spot upon Josephs breast ; and the manner of the execution of 
Pharaoh’s baker, his head being put through a forked piece of wood, and his hands tied behind 
him. 

A fair book of Albert Durer, wherein are many fine paintings in miniature or limning ; 
as also a sphere, and within it a globe carved and painted by him. 

A fair book of Michael Angelo, wherein, besides many rare things in archite¢ture, are all 
the paintings and designs of the Belvedere in little. 

A fair Alcoran in Arabick, interlined with the Turkish to explain it. 

The Bible in the Coptick and Persian languages. 

Luther’s own Bible, marked with his own hand, and interlined by him with notes in 
many places. 

A fair Greek manuscript of the New Testament, fifteen hundred years ago written in 
letters of gold upon purple.” (pp. 90-94.) 

Finally, at Dresden Browne briefly records: “A good library of mathematical books,” 


(p. 131.) 
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Edward Browne was elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1675, and served 
as its Treasurer (1694-1704) and President (1704-1708). He was appointed Physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, on September 16, 1682, being supported by a letter from 
the King, and holding office until his death, which occurred on August 28, 1708, at Northfleet, 
Kent, where he was buried. He left a son named Thomas (1672-1710), and a daughter. 

In the same year that he became Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Edward 
Browne also inherited his father’s library. Sir Thomas Browne had amassed a considerable 
collection of books, and in 1710 a catalogue of the joint libraries was printed. It is impossible 
to decide which items were the respective properties of Sir Thomas and his son Edward, 
but it is not improbable that Edward had added considerably to the colleétion.? At St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Edward Browne was contemporary with Francis Bernard (1627- 
1698), and his young brother Charles Bernard (1650-1711), both ardent book colleétors,* and 
Edward obviously appreciated beautiful books, as evidenced by the above extracts from the 
journals recording his travels. 

The sale catalogue is very rare, there being only four known copies, one in the British 
Museum, another in the collection bequeathed to McGill University by Sir William Osler 
(1849-1919), while a third is in the library of Professor John F, Fulton of Yale University. 
Facsimiles of the title-page of the catalogue have been reproduced by Geoffrey Keynes,® and 
by the present writer.“ It reads: A catalogue of the libraries of the learned Sir Thomas Brown, 
and Dr. Edward Brown, his son, late President of the College of Physicians. Consisting of many very 
valuable and uncommon books, in most faculties and languages. Chiefly in physick, chirurgery, chymistry, 
divinity, philosophy, history, and other polite parts of learning ... Which will be sold by auction, at the 
Black-boy Coffee-house in Ave-Mary-Lane . . . the 8th day of January 1710/11 . . . By Thomas Ballard, 
bookseller. |etc.|, (London, 1710). The books are classified by subjeét, and sub-divided by size, 
there being 2,377 lots. Few of the books have since been identified. 

Sir Thomas Browne has been remembered as the author of Re/igio medici, and as a person 
keen on everything appertaining to science. He left little behind of lasting value, making only 
minor contributions to science and medicine, yet his Stature is greater in perspective than that - 
of his son. Edward Browne achieved the highest offices in his profession, but the records of his 
travels indicate that he was deeply interested in everything he saw, particularly in objeéts of 
medical and scientific interest.?7, He was also concerned with books and libraries, as instanced 
above, and it is therefore fitting that he should be numbered among the eminent bibliophiles 
of his period. 
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“Das Nissenhaus” 
By GreorGe Gray, M.A. 


“Das NissENHAUS”: the words Stared at me from the printed note-paper as I opened the 
letter which had just arrived from Husum, a town of some 20,000 inhabitants situated in 
Schleswig-Holstein. “‘Das Nissenhaus” was apparently the home of the Theodor Storm 
Gesellschaft—the Theodor Storm Society. The English translation, Nissen house, or rather 
hut, the word which is nowadays coupled automatically with Nissen, sprang into my mind 
and I had a vision of one of these squalid army encampments which still desecrate the landscape 
of our fair country. However, in making first acquaintance with the green-domed city of 
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Copenhagen, the town of Odense and its quaint corner house where Hans Christian Andersen 
first saw the light of day, “Das Nissenhaus” receded into the background for the time being. 
But | had plenty of leisure for conjecture as the “Bummelzug” crawled slowly on the last 
Stage of my pilgrimage from Flensburg to Husum. 

I imagined “Das Nissenhaus” in some side street, but learned that it was on the main Street 
straight down from the station. And indeed a huge building caught my eye at once. A notice 
outside the pillared entrance announced that it was “Das Nissenhaus-Nordfriesisches Museum 
in Husum.” A fascinating story of endeavour crowned with success lies behind its foundation: 
Ludwig Nissen, a native of Husum, left Germany towards the latter half of the last century 
to seek his fortune beyond the Atlantic Main, realised his youthful dreams beyond all bounds 
becoming a millionaire many times over. He never forgot the grey town by the stormy 
North Sea where he grew up. On a visit to Europe in the early twenties he pondered how he 
might best show his gratitude and appreciation not only to Husum, but also to his immediate 
homeland, Schleswig-Holstein, region of mists and marshes, over which for Ludwig Nissen 
the magic of youth ever remained. Thus was born “Das Nissenhaus” where the treasures 
of North Friesland were to repose. A good many years rolled by ere the Institute was formally 
opened in 1937 ; nor did its founder live to see his dream come true, but his memory has been 
perpetuated in fitting fashion and his name commands in Husum today the same respect as 
does that of Andrew Carnegie in the ancient town of Dunfermline. 

As is of course to be expected in the birth-place of Theodor Storm, the library in the 
*‘Nissenhaus”’ is particularly strong in editions of Storm’s works and critical essays on the 
writer. A treasure-trove for any student of Storm! Recent editions of his “Novellen” have 
been gathered together by subject, accompanied by appropriate illustrations. An attractive 
reproduction of the harbour of Husum with the boats waiting for the tide lures the reader 
into the world of Senators and “Reeder,” which Storm loved so well, while another, depicting 
the heath—dark and sombre—makes us shudder involuntarily as we think of “Renate” 
and the dark world of superstition prevalent in that part of Germany in Theodor Storm’s 
life-time. The library is much used for Storm—although not actually of the people—like 
Sir Walter Scott he was a lawyer—understood the difficulties of ordinary life and dealt kindly 
with sympathetic insight into the problems of his people. Thus, just as the Roxburgh Shirra 
is today respected and his work studied by the people of Scotland, so is Theodor Storm in 
Schleswig-Holstein. The morning of my visit to this library a group of boys aged about 17 
were diligently at work. I crossed over and they told me they came from Hamburg, were 
over in Husum at a holiday camp, but each had his assigned task which made a visit to the 
library necessary every day for a few hours. I then recollected this marked emphasis on the 
Study of local writers in Germany which I first observed on a visit to the University Library 
of Erlangen two years ago. 

The Library gives access to the great hall and the Frisian coats of arms with the motto 
of Friesland “Lever diid as slav—Rather dead than a slave” which catches the eye immediately. 
Here too are the mortal remains of Ludwig Nissen and his wife contained in a bronze urn 
with, as one finds so often in Germany, an appropriate epigram this time from Wildenbruch: 
“Nie entschlaft, wer einmal wach gelebt—He never dies away who has once really lived.” 

On ascending the wide Staircase we find that a lofty room has been set aside as a museum 
of North Friesland culture : in varied aspect, historical, botanical, ornithological the panorama 
unfolds itself before us. We learn here too of the problems of land-reclamation and of how the 
coast must be protected from the inroads of the sea. Perpetual vigilance is necessary. Readers 
of Theodor Storm will of course be familiar with “Der Schimmelreiter,” the dramatic story 
of how the sea burst through one night of hurricane and tempest and how Hauke Haien 
perished ; but there has been a flood in more recent times—memories of which are still vivid 
in Husum. No wonder that the natives of this part of the world have that ruddy, healthy glow 
which comes from grappling with the wild north-easter, the prevailing wind here, “bracing 
brain and sinew” if ever wind did. 

Adjacent to this room is a hall, one section of which is devoted to portraying the dress 
and costume of the inhabitants of Friesland throughout the ages ; for a moment we have a 
glimpse into the picturesque past of pageant and procession ; it is impossible not to give a 
sigh of regret for these times, rude and rough as they were in some ways and devoid of the 
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amenities modern civilisation has brought us, but free from the drab uniformity which is 
being imposed on all of us today by a state grown unheedful of its proper place. The other 
section of this hall is given over to a reconstruction of the interior of Frisian homes belonging 
to an earlier period—the end of the last century. The “Pesel” i.e. “best room,” which Storm 
has described so lovingly for us in words and which forms an essential background to so many 
of his “Novellen,” successfully conveys the impression that we have stepped out of our own 
age back into a time when everything was more solid and more enduring, for the furniture, 
heavy and substantial, would not be easily moved. How proud the Frisians were of their 
homes : the brasses sparkling and the woodwork polished to the last degree representing how 
many hours of patient toil ! 

On the top-floor there are two big art galleries. The landscapes and portraits are naturally 
enough for the most part the work of natives of this distriét. C. L. Jessen, H. P. Feddersen, 
R. v. Hagn, Jan Hamkens, J. Alberts, Albert Johannsen, Ingwer Paulsen—the names indicate 

. at once the origin of the artists. Here too is a smaller museum which contains exclusively the 
priceless treasures and objets d’art which Ludwig Nissen accumulated and assembled during 
his life-time. They were won by hard endeavour and daring enterprise in the New World. 
He colleéted them together in his beautiful home in at that time far-away America. Nothing 
in the landscape there could remind him of Husum: no sound of the sea, no wild geese 
flying overhead on an autumn night, for Nissen lived in a great city and all else was Stilled 
by the roar of traffic. An alien land and an alien tongue, but Nissen wished all that he held 
dear brought home to Schleswig-Holstein. 

Thus does Husum come to have this magnificent foundation—one of its most valuable 
assets, for it has stimulated cultural activities in a town and distri which, despite modern 
advancement in communications, are still to some extent cut off from the great world outside. 
And certainly those of us whom the study of Theodor Storm has led to this “Little city worn 
and grey” are accorded a welcome worthy in every respect of its great writer who himself 
held in reverence the Apostle’s exhortation: “Be ye therefore not forgetful to entertain the 
Stranger within thy gate.” 
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Library Reports 


By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


EASTBOURNE.— Borough Librarian, WK. 
Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A. Population, 
57,801. Rate, 4.2d. Income from Rate, 
£16,726. Total Stock, 70,331. Additions, 
8,275. Withdrawals, 11,609. ‘Total Issues, 


708,864. Tickets, 42,864. Branches, 3. 

The times of opening the Libraries have been 
revised, including the abolition of the half-day closing. 
The Seaside Branch Library has been rearranyved. A 
book service for the old and intirm has been in- 
augurated. Book circulation last year showed an 
increase of 90,224 when compared with the year 
previous. 

Hrnvon.—Chief Librarian, James E. Walker, 
F.L.A. Population, 155,835. Rate, 6.95d. 
Income from Rate, £57,008. Total Stock, 
210,303. Additions, 30,111. Withdrawals, 
21,019. Total Issues, 1,719,756. Tickets, 
137,885. Branches, 5. Travelling Libraries, 2. 

Book circulation rose to record heights in the year 
under review, and returned a total 138,624 more than 
the year before. 27,983 more gramophone records 
were issued. Repairs to the Mill Hill Library were 
completed, and all departments are now housed under 
one root for the first time since September, 1940, 
Librarian, James Swift, 

F.L.A. Population, 24,806. Rate, 4.54d. 
Income from Rate, £29,362. Total Stock, 


101,648. Additions, 17,193. Withdrawals, 
7,968. Total Issues, 1,023,877. Tickets, 
63,905. 1 Branch. 


\ll departments report Striking increases in output 
resulting in an overall circulation increase of 126,691, 
This extension of the work is putting a great Strain on 
both libraries, which at peak hours are hopelessly 
congested. Mr. E. G. Cashmore, Deputy Librarian, 
has retired after serving the Libraries for over 45 years. 
Keicuiey.—Chief Librarian, Fred. Taylor, 

F.L.A. Population, 56,630. Rate, 8.23d. 
Income from Rate £12,757. Total Stock, 
93,646. Additions, 6,397. Withdrawals, 
2,585. Total Issues, 527,956. Tickets, 
20,570. Branches, 4. Library Centres, 3. 

Total circulation in the year here being reviewed 
was the second largest on record, and returned an 
increase of 20,421. The Central Lending Library 
recorded its largest ever output, while the children’s 
library was only a few issues short of a record. The 
Viscountess Snowden bequeathed some bookcases and 
over 500 volumes to form part of the Snowden 
Memorial Library. 
Norwicu.—C/s 

M.A., FP.L.A. Population, 121,226. Rate, 
6.04d. Income from Rate, £22,085. ‘Total 
Stock (under revision). Additions, 11,328. 
Withdrawals, 15,207. Total Issues, 613,347. 


Librarian, P. Hepworth, 


Borrowers, 23,867. Branches, 4. 
Stations, 8. 

This is the tirst Report to be published since 1939, 
and an account of the service since then is included. 
Mr. G. V. Hayward, City Librarian since 1935, retired 
in June, 1951. Book circulation has had its ups and 
downs since 1939, and last year an increase of 40,944 
over the previous year was achieved. A complete 
re-arrangement of the Reference Library and Local 
Colleétion has been started. 

Librarian, F. Sunderland, 
A.L.A. Population, 27,860. Rate, 7.978d. 
Income from Rate, £5,648. Total Stock, 
35,287. Additions, 4,460. Withdrawals, 
4,645. Total Issues, 258,607. Tickets, 
14,836. 1 Branch. 1 Delivery Station. 

The Steady decline in total book issues, experienced 
for some time, has at last been arrested, and at the end 
of the year under review an increase of 9,525 was 
recorded. The issue of non-fictional works was easily 
the highest total ever attained. ‘The Branch Library has 
been completely refurnished and re-arranged, floor 
space and shelving have been doubled. 
SHorepircH.—Borough Librarian, M. 

Jackson, F.L.A. Population (est.), 45,000. 
Rate, 9.5d. Income from Rate, £22,600. 
Total Stock, 92,030. Additions, 13,959. 
Withdrawals, 11,774. Total Issues, 608,479. 
Tickets, 33,684. Branches, 3. 

The formation of a Youth Library, to bridge the 
vap between junior and adult libraries, was the main 
event of a very busy year. The resources of all depart 
ments were in greater demand than ever before, and a 
record total circulation was achieved. ‘Total circulation 
was 119,652 above the figures for the previous year. 
One hundred and fifty new books were supplied to 
Probation Officers for the use of young people on 
probation. 

Swinpon.—Chief Librarian, Harold Jolliffe, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 68,570. Rate, 
11.17d. Income from Rate, £19,044. Total 


Delivery 


Stock, 85,959. Additions, 18,941. With- 
drawals, 10,853. Total Issues, 930,472. 
Tickets, 60,527. 1 Branch. 


The Libraries were used to a greater extent than 
ever before during the year just ended. Total circula- 
tion, rapidly approaching the million mark, exceeded 
that of the year previous by 26,434. Most interesting 
feature of the year’s work is the substantial rise in 
non-fiction reading, nearly 40,000 more non-fiétion 
books were borrowed than two years ago. The hours 
of opening the Branch Library have been extended. 
Tuurrock.—Chief Librarian and Curator, E. 

Cave; F.L.A. Population, 81,634. Rate, 
10.04d. Income from Rate, £18,730. Total 
Stock, 67,313. Additions, 18,440. With- 
drawals, 4,433. Total Issues, 656,412. 
Branch Service Points, 11. 


Tickets, 30,406. 
1 Mobile Library. 
At the end of a strenuous and successful year’s 
work it is reported that more readers borrowed more 
books than in any previous year, and that an ambitious 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 


Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 


University of Orange Free State * Johannesburg 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


* Natal 
* Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 


The 


Theological Writings 


of 
Emanuel 


Swedenborg 


can be obtained from the book-room 


of 


The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Inc.) 
SWEDENBORG HousE 
20 BLoomssurY Way 


Lonpon W.C.2 


PULTENEY & COMPANY 
Library Suppliers 


Lists of Reasonably Priced Books 
on English Literature, Theatre, 
Criminology, Occult and Scarce 
Fiction, issued reguiarly. We 
stock post-war German Books 
at Moderate Prices. 


Wants Lists always given 
careful attention 


338 King’s Rd., Chelsea, S.W.3 


Flaxman 1194 
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programme of extension attivities was carried out. 
Over 5,000 new readers were enrolled, helping the 
circulation figures to 90,463 above the total for the 
previous vear. Hours of opening of some of the 
service points have had to be extended. 


Memorabilia 
The “The 


broadcast, 
England Home Service on Oétober 8th was 
an interesting experiment. It represented to 
the general public, fairly and effectively, the 
crusade for the education of the workers 
which produced first the W.E.A. and later the 
Seafarers’ Education Service and the World 
Adult Education movement, and it gave 
passing notice to the N.C.L. which, from the 
librarian’s viewpoint, was his most enduring 
and permeating achievement. ‘The characters 
represented in this dramatic broadcast included 
William Temple, Canon Barnett, Mrs. 
Mansbridge and many others, as well, of course, 
as Albert himself, who however was repre- 
sented as rather excitable in his enthusiasm. 
We knew him rather as persuasive, persistent 
and ingratiating. 
* 

The diamond wedding on August 25th of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Duckworth, the first 
public librarian of Worcester, who had 
afterwards what we believe to be the unique 
distin&tion of election as Mayor of his city 
(1935), reminds us also of Worcester’s claim 
to have been the first library outside London 
to Start with open access. Our congratulations 
are added to others these veteran friends have 
received. 

At the opening of the Thame Distrié 
Branch of the Oxfordshire County Library, 
Lady Cadogan said she foresaw a generation of 
TV watchers; “the art of reading will, I am 
sure, be eventually lost to many.” Dr. W. O. 
Hassall of the Bodleian Library went further 
on the occasion. He said people who did not 
read books could justify themselves. Twenty 
years ago children used to glue their eyes to a 
book, read in bed, and ruin their eyesight. He 
also recalled that during the war the Govern- 
ment appealed for old guide books and 
photographs of foreign tours, and, from the 
fifteen mailbags of books received, 150 town 
plans, better than any then available, were 
obtained. Dr. Esdaile told of how a Cumber- 
land shepherd obtained a book on Astronomy 
by an enquiry at a County branch which 


Achievements of 
Albert Mansbridge,” in the B.B.C. West of 


passed it on to County H.Q., which passed it to 

the N.C.L., which borrowed the book from 

the Royal Astronomical Society, and sent it 

through the County H.Q. and the County 

branch to the shepherd. A useful example! — 
* * * 


Library lectures are still maintained by a 
number of libraries. The programmes of the 
Bristol series still maintain the quality which 
Mr. James Ross gave them twenty years ago, 
those at Clydebank are authoritative and 
attractive, and Thurrock, a place which has 
expanded remarkably under the librarianship 
ot Mr. E. Cave, is another that issues a well- 
illustrated programme of a good series. 
Examples, these, of a multitude. The “library 
reading,” once very popular in a few places, 
is not so common now. At Croydon the 
winter programme of talks, readings and 
recitals used to run to about 460 items in a 
single season. Latterly, owing to a ten-years’ 
occupation of the lecture room by the Ministry 
of Food, they have been limited to branch 
libraries but were very well done there. This 
year there has been a series of readings given 
by members of the Croydon Players, one of the 
best amateur dramatic societies in the South of 
England. The programme of one of these 
seems suggestive and worthy of attention by 
other librarians. It was offered under the 
title of “Entertainment from Books” — 


Alphonse Daudet Tartarin of Tarascon (1872) 
Henry James Washington Square (1906) 
Arthur Morrison Captain Jollyfax’s Gun (1909) 
Roger Ascham From“ The Scholemaster”’(1560) 
5 minutes. 


Cranford (1851) 


Interval — 


Elizabeth Gaskell 
Invettive : 

King James | A Counterblaste to 

Tobacco (1604) 

A Letter to Lord 

Chesterfield (1755) 

The Speed of 

Modern Life (1767) 

The Young Visiters (1919) 

Our Lady’s Juggler (1870) 


* * * 


The article by Mr. Berwick Sayers on 
another page of Dr. Savage’s A Librarian's 
Memories reminds us of a brief article in the 
North Western Newsletter for March, 1952, in 
which Mr. Sayers gives some memories of his 
own of Merseyside where, for less than a year, 
he was Dr. Savage’s successor. 


Samuel Johnson 
Tobias Smollett 


Daisy Ashford 
Anatole France 
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Round the Library World 
NoTrEs AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The Library of the Queen’s University of 


Belfast has issued a useful and very clearly 
arranged Reader’s Handbook, rather on the 
lines of that in use at St. Andrews but with its 
own individual features. The stock of the 
Library now amounts to some 205,000 books 


and pamphlets and is growing at the rate of 


roughly 4,000 books and 1,200 pamphlets a 
year. The Library of Congress scheme is 
used, in an unusual combination of classifica- 
tion symbol and shelf number. The recently 
established Library bindery is now able to 
take binding orders from University depart- 
ments, outside institutions and private indi- 
viduals, in addition to executing all Library 
binding and ad work, 


The Rudyard Kipling Cc Colleion in the 
Library of the University of Texas is now of 
sufficient magnitude to establish the University 
as a possible Kipling centre. It contains 
about two hundred and fifty titles, not counting 
those held in the general Library, and is 
believed to be the third largest Kipling 
Colleétion in the U.S.A., exceeded by those of 
Harvard University and the Library of 
Congress. 

The value of the public library to University 
Students is well exemplified in a letter quoted 
in the latest Annual Report of Glasgow 
Corporation Libraries, in which ‘“‘a successful 
graduate expressed ‘sincere thanks to the 
many members of the Staff for their never 
failing attention and assistance, and many 
kindnesses shown to me . . . during the last 
five years’.” 

It has become increasingly apparent to the 
authorities that the library services of the 
eight campuses of the University of California 
constitute in fact a single library system, and 
derive strength and power through federation 
and co-operation. The common or similar 
objectives of the various libraries at Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, etc., provide the reason for 
developing a single library system in the 
University ; but at the same time, freedom of 
independent action at the campus level gives 
each of the eight libraries of the University 
individuality to suit local needs, as well as the 
vitality and democratic spirit essential to 


progress. The total number of volumes in 
the Libraries is nearly three millions, of which 
about 1,800,000 are in the University Library 
at Berkeley, and about 850,000 in the 
University L at Los 


The Scottish Council for Research in 
Education has issued a Catalogue of the 
Library in typewritten form and running to 
about 140 pages. The Bibliography seétion 
of this useful production contains some unusual 
headings, including “Tests,” ‘Vocabulary 
Studies,” etc. 


At the time of writing, the Standing Con- 
ference of National and University Libraries 
is meeting in Oxford. 

The Oxford inietilliadaes Catalogue of 
books before 1641, on which work was begun 
almost twenty years ago, is now in the press. 
Owing to the present high cost of printing it 
has been decided to model the Catalogue on 
Bishop’s Checklist of American Copies of “Short- 
title Catalogue’ Books. The Catalogue is being 
printed at the University Press and will be 
published by the Library. 

The Parliament Library, Ottawa, was 
seriously damaged by fire in August. It has 
been estimated that about $500,000 of damage 
was caused. 

There have been very considerable advances 
and improvements in micro-film cameras, 
film-readers, and microcard readers, in 
America, recently. Those interested should 
write for particulars to Graphic Microfilm 
Corporation or Technical Microcard Publishing 
Corp. respectiv ely. 


The Library Centre of 
the Council of Europe, at Strasbourg, is 
issuing a bimonthly bulletin of bibliographical 
and documentary information, — entitled 
Research. The Documentation Centre will 
send the bulletin free of charge to all those 
who may be interested. 


The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization recently established the David 
Lubin Memorial Library in Rome, in honour 
of the founder of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The Library, which contains 
about 350,000 volumes, is said to be the 
largest agricultural library in Europe. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Enser (A. G. S$.) Filmed Books and Plays. 
1950-1951 Supplement. Grafton. 8s. 6d. 


net. 

The author has added 224 new titles to this first 
supplement of his original “Filmed Books and Plays.” 
It includes films from books and plays during 1950 and 
1951 and a few omissions from the earlicr volume. 
There are three indexes, namely, Film title index, 
\uthor index and Chanve of original title index, the 
last-named being an alphabetical arrangement of 
original book titles differing from their film titles. 


Liprary OF ConGress. A_ guide to the 
Microtilm Colleétion of Early State Records. 
Supplement. William Sumner Jenkins, Ed. 
Washington, Library of Congress. $3. 

This work, produced by Photoduplication, has 
been prepared by the Library of Congress in association 
with the University of North Carolina. The work 
presents a guide to the five special classes—Local 
records, Records of American-Indian Nations, News 
papers, Rudimentary States and Courts and Miscellany. 


OF ConGress. Annual Report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1951. 
Illus. Folding plate. Washington. Library 
of Congress. $1.75. 

\ very important account of the changes which 
have occurred at the Library of Congress during the 
fiscal year 1951, in which the Librarian complains that 
only a fraction of what should have been done to 
acquire needed material to prepare bibliographical 
tools, and to supply adequate reference service in 
certain areas has been carried out. Much valuable 
information occurs in these pages, 


GENERAL 
Barry (Liam) Our Legacy from Burke. Cork. 
Paramount Printing House. 15s. Od. net. 

his work criticises the writings of Edmund Burke 
from a literary aspeét and examines closely his capabili- 
ties as a writer. It is a well balanced piece of writing, 
for the author has set his specialized criticism within a 
more general discussion of Burke's background, 
opinions and philosophy. A very readable book for 
those who enjoy good literary criticism. 


BrickHiLt (Paul) Escape—or die. Illus. 
Evans. 15s. Od. net. 

These are true stories of the R.A.P. Escaping 
Society. The events are Startling enough in themselves 
without any dressing up by the narrator. He has 
related them in a simple, unadorned narrative Style 
which adds much to their power. This is a moving and 
enthralling work. 

Carr (Henry) Portrait Painting. “The How 
To Do It Series.””», Number 45. Illus., some 
in col. Studio, 18s. Od. net. 

This guide to portrait painting is written by a 
man who is one of the foremost portrait painters of our 


time. It deals with every aspect of the technique of 
portrait painting; which canvases to choose, types 
of brushes, paint, palettes, etc. The “technique” of 
“sittings” and the various Stages of a picture are also 
discussed. His last section deals with aesthetics, 
perspective, tone and colour relationship, light and 
shade, and many other points which might puzzle or 
interest the beginner and professional. A beautifully 
illustrated and informative work. 

Grant (Col, M. H.) Flower Paintings Through 
Four Centuries. Frontis. in col. Illus., some 
in col. Leigh-on-Sea. Lewis. £8 8s. Od. 
net. 

Colonel Grant has divided his work into three 
parts. The first part is a sketch history of flower 
painting through four centuries. Part two gives the 
first complete dictionary of Flower Painters from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Part three 
consists of a catalogue and illustrations of the Broughton 
colleétion. The objeét of this finely illustrated volume 
is to describe “one of the most interesting colleétions of 
flower paintings in existence,”’ a task which the author 
has performed satisfactorily. A book for the 
connoisseur, 

(Erich) Ed. Studios in Modern 
European Literature and Thought. 
Holderlin by L. S. Salzberger. Lorca, by R. 
Campbell. Unamuno, by A. Barea. Bowes 
and Bowes. 6s. Od. net. 

Well-produced, well-written Studies which form 
a valuable addition to the book-shelf of the cultured 
and thoughtful reader. 

HerpeG (Walter) and Rosner (Charles) Ld. 
Graphis Annual. The Yearbook of Inter- 
national Advertising Art. Illus., some in 
col. Zurich. Graphis Press. £3 3s. Od. net. 

\ Standard reference volume for the benefit of 
designers, advertising agents and printers, which may 
also be used in technical colleges tor classes of design 
printing and typography. This year book of inter- 
national advertising art is excellently illustrated and its 
introductory texts and the captions to the illustrations 
are printed in English, French and German. 

Hotme (Rathbone) and Frost (Kathleen M.) 
Ed. Decorative Art, 1952-53. The Studio 
Year Book. Illus., some in col. Studio. 
30s. Od. net. 

\ beautifully illustrated and produced book which 
will provide pleasure with instruction both to the 
specialist and to the layman who is interested in such 
things as ceramics, textiles, lighting, furniture, etc. 
Jean Royéne, the Parisian interior decorator, contri- 
butes an examination of the French Idea in Decorative 
Design. Four hundred fine illustrations and _ fifteen 
colour plates help to make it a worth-while volume to 
Possess. 

Lewis (A. W.) Basic Bookbinding. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Readers will be indebted to the author for supply- 
ing Step by Step inStruétions of the operations involved 
in the binding of books by hand. Chapter 1X deals 
particularly with the Library style binding especially in 
half leather with cloth sides. Illustrations and dia- 
grams are useful and the text is clear and concise. 


Illus. 
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Government Publication 


Climatological Atlas 
of the 
British Isles 


Containing nearly 300 maps and 
diagrams showing the geographical 
distribution of the principal weather 
elements. This unique publication, 
the first of its kind, should find 
a place in every public library 
reference room. 


52s. 6d. By post 53s. 7d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1, and Sale Offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, or through any 
bookseller. 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


| MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britron Srreet, 


| CLERKENWELL Roan, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


OUR LEGACY 
FROM BURKE 


by Liam Barry, M.A. 


The first serious comprehensive work 


of literary criticism dealing with 
Burke’s speeches and writings: also 
containing many pages of refreshing 
politics and 


commentary on the 


economic aspects. 


Crown 8v0 234 pages Hard cover 


15/- net Postage 1/- 


Paramount Press, Cork 
IRELAND 


NEW BOOKS 


THE ONE CHURCH 
in the Light of the New Testament 


By Dr. CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 
Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. net 
“The One Church is found wherever God’s 
saving grace in Christ is operative.” With 
this dictum as his central basis, and a strong 
sense of the imperative need for a united 
and powerful Church in the world of today, 
Dr. Craig considers the barriers to unity 
which are found in the various denomina- 
tional positions, and subjects these to an ex- 
amination in the light of the New Testament. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
Jonathan and Maria Spilsbury 
By RuTH YOUNG 4s. net 


Spilsbury was famous as a portrait painter 
and engraver : he painted the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IIL). His daughter Maria 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, and one of 
her pictures hangs in the Tate. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Roap, LONpDoN, E.C.1. 
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FICTION 
Anrony (Peter) How Doth the Little Croco- 


dile? Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 


Challenged to solve an old murder for which 
Roger Hope, a friend of the murdered man, has 
already been tried and acquitted, Mr. Verity, private 
investigator, soon unearths several suspeéts from an 
erstwhile unproduétive case and provides the reader 
with an ingenious and enjovable deteétive Story. 


Buck (Pearl 8.) The Hidden Flower. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The author brings out clearly the trouble caused 
by inter-race marriages. The novel is well-written and 
intensely interesting, showing clearly the race Strugele 
between East and West. 


Donte (}. Frank) The Ben Lilly Legend. Illus. 
Hammond. 15s. Od. net. 


\ collection of fascinating Stories about the 
yseatest bear hunter in history,”” Ben Lilly. This 
amazing man was one time chief huntsman to Teddy 
Roosevelt and a great number of wonderful tales of 
his adventures and prowess have collected around him. 
The author knew Mr. Lilly for twenty years and 
followed his life closely. 


Dotson (Hildegarde) We Shook the Family 
Tree. Hammond. 10s. 6d. net. 


\ book for the “lighter’’ hour. Miss Dolson 
writes with a fresh “tongue in cheek”” humour and 
provides the reader with many amusing anecdotes of 
her girlhood when she first aspired to be a writer. She 
has written articles for the past ten years for such well- 
known magazines as The New Yorker and Reader’s 
Digest. 

Essex (Mary) Forty is Beginning. Jenkins. 
9s. Od. net. 


\n amusing Story of a woman of forty who goes 
to the Riviera, wins a fortune at the Casino, becomes 
rejuvenated, buys a hotel, and captures a young count. 


Herserr (A. P.) Codd’s Last Case. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The author is well-known for his book entitled, 
“Uncommon Law,” and has collected a new series of 
misleading cases. They make extremely entertaining 
reading. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
\BGILIA, September, 1952. THE ACCOUNT- 
ANT’S JOURNAL, O@ober, 1952.—A.L.A. BUL- 
LETIN, Oé€ober, 1952.—DEICHMANBLADET, 
September-Otober, 1952.—LIBRARIAN, September, 
1952.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
September-Oétober, 1952.—NEW ZEALAND LIB- 
RARIES, July-August, 1952.—LA REVUE DES 
JEUNES, No. 4.—ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, 
Oétober, 1952.—UNESCO BULLETIN FOR LIB- 
RARIES, Oé€ober, 1952.—WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, Oétober, 1952. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worvp.” 

October 22nd, 1952. 
Sir, 

In your Oétober issue, reference is made to 
the fact that only 28 Students passed the 
Library Association’s Registration Examina- 
tion in June. This is not, of course, correct, as 
the total number of persons completing the 
Examination was 157, of whom 28 passed the 
Examination at one sitting. The suggestion 
made by Mr. Enser that the period of one year 
for a full-time course in preparation for the 
Registration Examination is inadequate will, 
I am sure, be supported by all tutors. The 
reason why courses have not been extended 
is that the present rules regarding Local 
Government Superannuation limit the time 
during which leave of absence can be granted 
and superannuation rights retained to 12 
months. Although the loss to younger 
Students of superannuation rights would not 
be great, this factor has deterred authorities 
from extending full-time courses. 


One way of easing the students’ work while 
at full-time Schools is to persuade them to 
Study for and pass one part of the Registration 
Examination before attending a School. 
Another way to assist them is to persuade 
them to defer entry to a School until they are 
in their early twenties. 


Chief Librarians and their senior staff can 
also assist their junior staff by giving them 
every opportunity to get an all-round know- 
ledge of the library system in which they are 
employed, and at the same time to give them 
some insight into administrative problems as 
well as routine and technical problems. 


At the Southend Conference, we heard of 
one library which permits a junior assistant to 
attend each mee: ‘ng of the Library Committee, 
Possibly this is not the ideal answer, but some 
practical introduction to administrative work 
is needed by assistants who hope to become 
qualified as Chartered Librarians. 


Yours truly, 
P. H. SEWELL 
(Head of the Department of Librarianship). 
North-Western Polytechnic, 
Prince of Wales Road, 
London, N.W.5. 
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